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AMERICAN LABOR STATISTICS. 

SOME of the German economists, particularly Professor 
Gustav Schmoller of Berlin, are credited with the senti- 
ment that political economy will never fulfill its true function 
until it develop into a " Social Science." Whatever strength 
this view of the subject may seem to have doubtless comes 
from the extent to which political economy has of late years 
busied itself with questions which, in many aspects, are social 
as much as economic. It is trite to say that the old political 
economy paid particular attention to the problems of produc- 
tion and exchange, almost neglecting those of distribution, 
while modern economists deal mostly with those of distribu- 
tion. The whole socialistic movement has acquired importance 
during the last thirty — one might almost say twenty — years. 
Every teacher of political economy feels how entirely inadequate 
is the treatment of "property" in such text-books as J. S. 
Mill's ; and it is curious to contrast the brief notices of St. 
Simon and Fourier, which make up Mill's paragraph on social- 
ism, with the full courses of lectures devoted to that single 
topic in German and American universities to-day. The burn- 
ing question in political economy, at the present time, is that 
of the distribution of wealth, especially in respect to the so- 
called laboring class. Does the laborer get his fair share of 
the wealth which his labor has aided in producing? This is 
the question of wages, or, more broadly, the labor question. 

It is needless to say that this question has excited great 
public interest. It is everywhere in the air. On all sides we 
hear of the labor problem, of the condition of the laboring 
class, of schemes for its amelioration by charity, by co-opera- 
tion, by trades unions, or by state help. The pulpit and the 
religious press have also seized on the question, and we hear 
of what Christianity can do, or ought to do, in solving the 
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labor problem. Most of these discussions assume that the 
condition of the laboring class is not what it ought to be. But 
the meaning of this ought is not commonly denned. Some- 
times it evidently means (as in trades unions and co-operation) 
that labor does not get as large a share of the product as it 
might get. On the other hand, it is used often in a very vague 
sense, meaning that the wages of the laborer do not enable him 
to live in decency and comfort, as we in this day understand 
decency and comfort. 

Great confusion has been brought about by the failure to 
draw this distinction between the economic and the ethical 
or humanitarian view of this question. The question how 
much labor can produce, and what wages the laborer can get, 
is an economic question. The question whether or not the 
present condition of the great mass of laborers is one worthy 
the status of a man, or in accordance with a humanitarian 
civilization, is an ethical one. The two points of view must be 
kept distinct, and each question held apart from the other. 
For the first is a question of possibility and fact, while the 
second is a question of sentiment and ethical consciousness. 
It may be that labor can produce more, or by organization 
get a greater share of the product. Or it may be that all 
ethical sentiment in regard to what the laborer ought to have, 
may shatter on the impossibility of labor producing it or, 
under the present or any probable organization of industry, 
getting it. Or finally it may be that the ethical necessity of 
bettering the condition of the laboring class is so great that 
every effort must be made to modify the present economic 
organization, even at the risk of the overthrow of historic 
civilization. But whichever point of view we take, we should 
distinctly understand that we are discussing the question from 
that and from no other. 

There is, however, one question which is common to both 
these points of view ; namely, the question of fact — of the 
present condition of the laboring class. The answer to this 
question interests alike the economist and the philanthro- 
pist, for the present condition of the laboring class is the 
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basis from which each must start in his line of reasoning. It 
is necessary to know this in order to determine either the 
economic possibility or the ethical desirability of changing that 
condition. Upon its determination hangs also the determina- 
tion of several other questions ; e.g., whether the condition 
of the laborer has improved or deteriorated ; whether the 
American laborer is better off than the European or not ; and, 
finally, how urgent is the necessity of relief. The fundamen- 
tal question in the labor problem is : What is the present 
condition of the laboring class ? 

If now we inquire how we shall determine what is the 
condition of the laboring class, the answer is: By statistics. 
Gather statistics of the average wages of working men ; 
then statistics of what these earnings will buy, the price of 
food, of clothing and of shelter. Still further, get statistics of 
how many hours the man works, how many days he is obliged 
to be idle, how many days he is sick, and then, if possible, 
of his general physical, intellectual and moral condition. By 
this method you will get a clear idea of what his real condition 
is, and be able to judge what means, if any, should be taken 
for his relief. 

But the private individual, whether economist or philan- 
thropist, cannot collect statistics. It is a very laborious and 
expensive undertaking, requiring often official position and 
legal powers. We have here, evidently, a field for govern- 
mental activity, and a work which only government can suc- 
cessfully perform. And this particular statistical investigation 
is one which we should suppose government would readily 
undertake. As a matter of fact, government has undertaken 
this work. We have in this country no less than sixteen gov- 
ernmental bureaux of statistics of labor, established for the 
express purpose of investigating the condition of labor, con- 
ducted at considerable expense, employing a considerable force 
of chiefs and clerks, and publishing annual reports which now 
number some sixty and more volumes. 

It is the object of this paper to determine how far, with all 
this machinery, we are answering the question : What is the 
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condition of American labor? We must inquire into the his- 
tory of the establishment of these bureaux, their organization, 
their financial resources, their legal powers, the scope and 
methods of their work, and the validity of the results they 
reach. Such an inquiry will not be useless. Some of these 
reports are quoted far and near as authoritative, and our investi- 
gation will determine how much reliance is to be placed upon 
them. For if these returns are incorrect, evidently our conclu- 
sions based upon them must also be incorrect. Perhaps, also, 
in the course of this study we shall learn some things about 
statistical methods, and the conditions necessary for success- 
fully getting social statistics. 

I. Bureaux of Statistics of Labor : History of their 
Establishment. 

There are now in the United States sixteen bureaux of 
statistics of labor. Most of them are of recent date. 

The Massachusetts bureau is not only the oldest, but is by far 
the most widely known, and is the model which the others have 
for the most part followed. Established in 1869, it has every 
year conducted inquiries and published the results. Its officers 
have consisted ordinarily of a chief, and first clerk; and the 
total expenses have been from ten to fifteen thousand dollars. 
It conducts the census of the state in the intermediate decen- 
nial periods (1875, 1885, etc), when, of course, the expenses 
are largely increased. Up to 1884, it had published fourteen 
annual reports, six census volumes, four pamphlets, and nine 
parts of reports printed separately. The bureau keeps a regis- 
ter of some 2400 parties to whom it supplies its reports. It 
has a statistical library of 2700 volumes. 1 The Massachusetts 
bureau is by far the most important of all, both in the quantity 
and the character of the work it does. 

In Pennsylvania there is a Bureau of Industrial Statistics, 
which is a part of the Department of Internal Affairs ; but it 

1 Carroll D. Wright. Report made to the National Convention of Chiefs and 
Commissioners of State Bureaux, etc., held at Columbus, 1883. 
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seems to busy itself more with the description of the industrial 
condition of the state than with the condition of the laborer, 
although it does go into that somewhat. The bureau is allowed 
$2000 for contingent expenses. 1 

The Ohio bureau went into operation June r, 1877. It appar- 
ently devotes itself entirely to investigating the condition of 
the laboring class ; but its resources are very small, its con- 
tingent expenses being limited to $550, and its commissioner 
having no clerical assistance. 2 

The New Jersey bureau was established in 1878. Its reports 
contain descriptions of industries, as well as investigations in 
regard to labor. Its chief is paid $2500; its secretary $1200; 
and its contingent expenses are $3000. 3 

The Illinois bureau was established in 1879. Instead of a 
chief, it has a board of commissioners of five members (appointed 
for two years), three of whom shall be manual laborers, and the 
remaining members manufacturers and employers of labor in 
some productive business. There is, besides, a secretary, ap- 
pointed by the board, but not a member of it. The secretary 
is the active officer, and devotes his whole time to the work of 
collecting statistics. 4 

The Missouri bureau was established in 1879. At first 
confined to the cities, and chiefly the city of St. Louis, its 
work was afterwards extended to the whole state. It pays 
the commissioner $2000, and allows $2000 for contingent 
expenses. 5 

The Indiana bureau was established in 1879. It is a general 
bureau of statistics, and collects facts in relation to the State 
of Indiana, its agriculture, manufactures, social condition, etc. 
It does not devote much time to labor statistics. 

The other bureaux are of too recent establishment to have 
any history. New York (established in 1883) employs a com- 
missioner at a salary of $2500, a clerk at $1200, and allows #3000 
for contingent expenses. Wisconsin (established in 1883) allows 

1 See Rep. 1882-3. 

2 Rep. Convention of 1883 at Columbus, p. 26. 

• Ibid. p. 27. * Ibid. p. 29. « Ibid. p. 31. 
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only $1500 to the commissioner, and $500 for contingent 
expenses. Michigan (established in 1883) allows the commis- 
sioner $2000, deputy $1500; expenses outside of these shall 
not exceed $5000. California (established in 1883) pays the 
commissioner $2400, deputy $1500, and allows $500 for con- 
tingent expenses, and $600 for rent. Iowa (established in 
1884) pays commissioner $1500, and necessary office expenses. 
Maryland (established in 1884) appropriates $2500 for sala- 
ries and expenses. Connecticut (re-established in 1885) allows its 
chief $2000, and the services of one clerk together with office 
expenses. Kansas (established in 1885) allows commissioner 
#1000, and necessary expenses not to exceed $1000. Finally, 
we have a National Bureau at Washington (established in 1884), 
the total expenses of which are not to exceed $25,000. 

I have enumerated these bureaux, with details in regard to 
the date of their establishment and the amount of money 
devoted to them, for the purpose of determining what we may 
expect from them in the way of scientific investigation. 

It appears, in the first place, that they are for the most part 
of very recent origin. The Massachusetts bureau dates back 
to 1869; the Pennsylvania, to 1872; the Ohio, to 1877; the 
New Jersey, to 1878 ; and the Missouri, Illinois, and the Indi- 
ana bureaux, to 1879. The rest are only about two years old, 
or less. The business of collecting statistics successfully is 
one, however, which requires a great deal of experience, besides 
knowledge and administrative ability, on the part of the chief. 
It will hardly be expected, therefore, that the majority of these 
reports will be of any very great value. Especially in this 
country, where it is so difficult to find experts in any work of 
this sort, it would hardly be possible to man so many new 
offices with experienced chiefs. They are making their expe- 
rience now; and all we can ask is, that they profit by this 
experience in the future. The discussions held at the annual 
conventions of the chiefs, especially about methods of collect- 
ing statistics, show that they are studying the subject, and the 
prospect is encouraging. 

The second thing that comes out in this sketch is the paucity 
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of financial means placed at the disposal of these bureaux. 
The salaries of the chiefs may perhaps correspond to that of 
other state officials of the same rank, and most of them are 
provided with a clerk ; but outside of this there is scarcely any 
money for the actual work of investigation. Massachusetts is 
about the only exception. There, from ten to fifteen thousand 
dollars are spent annually. New Jersey and Michigan also deal 
in a fairly liberal way with their bureaux, allowing $5000 per 
annum for contingent expenses ; and New York allows $3000. 
But in the great number of cases, the sums allowed are ridicu- 
lous in amount. Sometimes it is only postage, stationery, and 
office expenses ; sometimes it is four or five hundred dollars 
additional. The chiefs themselves complain bitterly of this 
niggardliness ; and it must be admitted that, with such means, 
very little can be accomplished. With the few hundred dollars 
at their command, they can neither undertake extensive sta- 
tistical investigations covering the whole state, which would 
require a large clerical force, nor special inquiries demanding 
the services of expert agents. It seems probable that this 
explains the general character of much of the material included 
in their reports. The chiefs have not sufficient funds to carry 
on real investigations or inquiries ; they are obliged to content 
themselves with general remarks on economic subjects, or with 
printing extracts from the United States census or even non- 
official sources. 

When now we consider the rapidity with which these bureaux 
have been established of late years, and at the same time the 
meagerness with which they have been endowed, the suspicion 
arises that legislators have not been altogether sincere in estab- 
lishing them, or desirous that they should accomplish anything. 
Two other motives might lead to their establishment : one is to 
provide places for political friends, the other to satisfy dema- 
gogic clamors on the part of labor organizations or politicians. 
It is impossible, of course, in an academic study like this to say 
if either motive has had any influence. Of politics, we find no 
trace in the reports themselves. Only once, at the Boston 
convention, it was announced that the chiefs of the Ohio and 
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Missouri bureaux had retired, owing to a change in the poli- 
tics of their states. 1 Most of the chiefs seem to hold their 
place permanently. This is notably the case with Carroll D. 
Wright, who has been at the head of the Massachusetts bureau 
for more than twelve years. 

The second motive seems much more plausible ; namely, that 
these bureaux were established owing to pressure from labor 
organizations, or as a means of conciliating the labor vote. Of 
course this also is a matter of local history, and not of public 
record. Very little tendency of this sort appears in the reports 
themselves. In Massachusetts, it is true, two commissions on 
hours of labor and employment of factory children had recom- 
mended the establishment of such a bureau, while not recom- 
mending any labor law. Possibly the establishment of the 
bureau may have been a sop thrown to the laborers whose peti- 
tion had been rejected, but the bureau was not established as 
the result of direct action of the labor organizations. 2 

On the other hand, in Ohio the bureau was established by 
the efforts of a Mr. Foran, president of the Coopers' Interna- 
tional Union, a body composed of journeyman coopers, and a 
Mr. Fehrenbatch, president of the National Association of 
Mechanical Engineers — the former as member of the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1874, the latter as a member of the House 
of Representatives in 1876. 3 The Illinois bureau also is said 
to be due directly to the action of the labor organizations. In 
1879 these labor organizations secured four members of the 
House of Representatives, and it was upon their motion that 
the bureau was established. 4 

Outside of these states we find no trace in the reports them- 
selves of any influence of labor organizations. In many of 
them reference is made to the importance of the question of 
labor, but no demagogic stand is taken, either in favor of labor, 
or against capital. The chiefs are generally very fair and 

1 Proceedings of convention at Boston, 1885, p. 7. 

2 See History of the Bureau in Rep. 1876, p. 278. 

3 Rep. of Ohio Bureau, 1878, p. 37. 

4 Rep. of Illinois Bureau, 1882, p. 7. 
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moderate in their utterances. This is especially true of the 
Massachusetts bureau, which, for many years, has assumed the 
attitude that the business of the bureau is to collect informa- 
tion for the solution of social problems, not to solve the prob- 
lems themselves. 1 This, of course, is the only correct position, 
and it is only by taking this position that the chiefs of these 
bureaux can hope to secure the confidence of the community. 

Sometimes the chiefs allow themselves to be drawn from this 
position, and utter sentiments that have a slightly demagogic 
ring. Thus Mr. Walls, a former chief of the Ohio bureau, 
denounces the current political economy, and the doctrine that 
wages depend upon capital. 2 The Michigan chief differs from 
Professor W. G. Sumner on the doctrine of free competition, 
and thinks that the old laws favoring the few must be put 
down before there is equality of opportunity for the many. 3 
The Illinois chief declares that his statistics 

illustrate how labor is filling the world with wealth, and living itself in 
want ; how labor-saving machinery is neither saving the labor of men 
and women, nor reducing the hours of that labor ; and how the material 
progress of which we boast, and the prosperity of the few, may operate 
to intensify the poverty and distress of the many.* 

The New Jersey chief also calls attention to the accumulation 
of wealth in the hands of the few, and to the fact that the 
laborer does not receive his fair share of the benefits of increas- 
ing civilization; but he believes that the remedy lies in the 
education of the masses. 5 These utterances, however, are not 
at all extreme, nor can they be called socialistic. The chiefs 
are naturally impressed with the importance of the problem 
they are investigating, and desire to call attention to it. So 
far as the chiefs are concerned, there is no reason why the 
information they gather should not be impartial and trust- 
worthy. 

This brings us to our second inquiry : What sort of work 
do these bureaux do ? 

1 See remarks of Mr. Wright on position of the National Bureau. Convention 
at Boston, 1885, p. 128. 

2 Ohio Rep. 1878, p. 31. 4 111. Rep. 1882, p. 289. 

3 Mich. Rep. 1884, p. 199. 5 N. J. Reps, for 1881 and 1883. 
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II. The Scope of the Work undertaken by these Bureaux. 

To answer this question, we have, first, the laws establishing 
the bureaux ; and, second, the reports of the bureaux themselves, 
showing what subjects they have been investigating. 

This work comes under three heads, the first of which covers 
the normal function of such bureaux, while the last two have 
been added with other purposes, or from a confusion in the 
minds of legislators as to what should be the work of such 
bureaux. 

The first function of these bureaux is the investigation of 
labor and the condition of the laboring class. The Massachu- 
setts statute says : 

The bureau shall collect, assort, arrange and present in annual re- 
ports . . . statistical details relating to all departments of labor in the Com- 
monwealth, especially in relation to the commercial, industrial, social, 
educational and sanitary condition of the laboring classes, and to the 
permanent prosperity of the productive industry of the Commonwealth. 

The stress in this statute is laid on the condition of the labor- 
ing class as the topic of inquiry ; and it was undoubtedly the 
position of Massachusetts as a great manufacturing state and 
the growth of the factory system, with its peculiar effect in 
creating an industrial class, that led to inquiries in this direc- 
tion. In accordance with this statute, the investigations of the 
bureau have been directed almost entirely to the condition of 
the laboring class. An enumeration of the topics discussed 
during ten years (i 874-1 884), in the annual reports of the 
bureau, shows that the subject investigated most frequently 
was wages and the cost of living ; next came hours of labor ; 
then the social condition of laboring men ; trades-unions and 
strikes ; factory laws ; factory children ; tenement houses ; sav- 
ings banks, etc} 

Most of the other bureaux pursue the same objects as the 
Massachusetts, some of the states even copying the Massa- 
chusetts statute ; as, for instance, Ohio, New Jersey, Illinois, 

1 See C. D. Wright's report to convention at Columbus, p. II. 
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Missouri, New York, Wisconsin, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan 
(enumerating the special topics), and California (enumerating 
such topics as the hours and wages of labor, cost of living, 
amount of labor required, estimated number of persons depend- 
ing on daily labor for their support, the probable chances of 
all being employed, Chinese labor, etc.). Pennsylvania, Con- 
necticut, and Maryland have similar provisions. 1 Finally, the 
National Bureau has been established to collect information 
upon the subject of labor, its relation to capital, the hours of 
labor, and the earnings of laboring men and women, and the 
means of promoting their material, social, intellectual, and moral 
prosperity. 

In some of the states, a second function is combined with the 
first ; namely, a description of the industrial resources of the 
state. The bureau is then a general statistical bureau, not 
particularly a bureau of statistics of labor. Thus, in Pennsyl- 
vania, the law says : 

The bureau . . . shall further collect, compile, and publish annually the 
productive (sic) statistics of agriculture, mining, manufacturing, com- 
mercial and other business interests of the state. 

The annual report of the Pennsylvania bureau contains elabo- 
rate descriptions of the coal fields of the state, with maps, plans, 
and descriptions of machinery ; statistics of the glass, petroleum, 
lumber, tannery, textile, flour and slate industries. 

New Jersey also gives in each report statistics of specific 
state industries. 

Most marked in this particular is Indiana. The bureau there 
was first entitled a Bureau of Statistics and Geology. The first 
report begins with a description of the State of Indiana, and 
general information for the benefit of intending immigrants and 
investors of capital. All the reports since then have been 
mainly statistics of agriculture, manufacturing, etc. The Indiana 
bureau is thus of no particular value as far as labor statistics 
are concerned. Some other western states have established 
their bureaux with the same object in view, i.e., of advertising 

1 These statutes may be found in the proceedings of the different conventions. 
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the state for the purpose of attracting immigrants, rather than 
of getting statistics of labor. Thus the Illinois report contains 
a description of the state : statistics of population, of coal pro- 
duction, of manufactures, of lead mines, and of public indebted- 
ness. The last report is devoted about two-thirds to wages, 
profits, and cost of living; and the remaining one-third to 
description of coal fields and mines, etc. 

The Wisconsin, Kansas, and Iowa bureaux all give statistics 
of leading state industries ; and the last is expressly directed by 
law to give information to parties, so as to induce them to locate 
in the state. 

Finally, a third function is sometimes imposed on these 
bureaux; viz., that of enforcing labor laws, especially factory 
laws. 

Thus the Missouri law says : 

The object of the department shall be . . . also to secure the inspec- 
tion of all mines, factories, warehouses, workshops, foundries, machine- 
shops, and other manufacturing establishments, where persons, male 
and female, are employed, throughout the state, and the observance of 
the regulations herein relating thereto. 

In fact, the department is called a Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and Inspection of Factories, Mines, and Workshops. 
In Wisconsin the law says : 

The commissioner shall see to it that all laws established for the 
protection of the health and the lives of operatives in workshops and 
factories are enforced ; and he shall have power to prosecute offenders 
against the same, in any court of competent jurisdiction. He shall 
report all violations of said laws. 

In Illinois, by act of 1 883, mine inspectors are to be appointed 
by a board of examiners appointed by the bureau of statistics. 
The bureau is also made a court, before which mine inspectors 
may be summoned for neglect of duty; and, upon trial and 
conviction, the bureau has authority to remove delinquent 
inspectors. 1 

In considering this variety of functions imposed upon these 
bureaux, it is at once evident that the third one, that of factory 

1 See Proceedings of Convention, 1883, p. 30. 
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inspection and enforcing labor laws, is not properly one belong- 
ing to a statistical bureau. The function of a statistical bureau 
is to collect information, not to enforce laws. The latter func- 
tion cripples the bureau in the performance of the first; for 
information will not be readily or cheerfully given to the officers 
of a department with whom the givers are already in conflict. 
It is even doubtful if the bureau should make recommendations 
to the legislature in favor of or against labor legislation. In all 
such legislation two parties are concerned, the employee and the 
employee ; and what satisfies one will often displease the other. 
But for its information the bureau is dependent on both these 
parties, for the information derived exclusively from either 
would not be reliable. The better plan seems to be to assign 
the work of factory inspection and enforcement of laws to a 
factory inspector, and to allow him also to make what recom- 
mendations he may see fit for amending the laws or adding to 
them. 

In regard to the second function, that of collecting statistics 
of industry and the industrial resources of the state, this evi- 
dently does not belong to a bureau of labor statistics. That it 
is desirable for a state to collect such statistics is true, and 
every state should have a bureau for this purpose. The work of 
collecting labor statistics might properly be entrusted to such a 
bureau as part of the general work of collecting statistics ; and 
this is the plan pursued in Europe — for instance, in Prussia. 
Whether or not it is desirable to separate labor statistics from 
other statistics, and assign the work of collecting them to a 
separate bureau, is a question. 1 The excuse for having done so 
in the United States is the fact that labor statistics have 
become of very general interest here, and the labor problem 
one upon which information is especially needed by legislators. 
If, again, the rapid establishment of these bureaux in so many 
states during recent years has been due to any demagogic influ- 
ence, the object sought would not have been attained by the 

1 The commissioner in Michigan recommends the union of the statistical bureaux 
of different departments. Rep. 1884, p. 200. The Massachusetts chief recommended 
it in earlier reports. The Missouri commissioner recommends concentration of work 
at Jefferson City. Rep. 1882. 
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establishment of pure statistical bureaux. But the chiefs of 
some of these labor bureaux, finding it difficult to collect pure 
labor statistics, have filled up their reports with descriptions of 
the industries and resources of the state. However valuable 
this general statistical work may be, it is evident that it is not 
the work of a bureau of labor statistics ; and that where we find 
a bureau doing it, it is neglecting its proper work, either con- 
sciously or unconsciously. 

The above rhume" shows what confusion exists among these 
bureaux as to their proper work. The point of importance to 
us here is, that a great mass of their reports must be thrown 
out from the literature of the labor question. Thus we can 
throw out as valueless all of the Indiana reports, the greater 
part of the Pennsylvania reports, and a portion of the New 
Jersey, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Missouri reports. They are 
in no proper sense statistics of labor. 

We have thus established two points in regard to these 
bureaux ; viz., that their means are very insufficient for their 
work, and that their work is in great part not labor statistics 
at all. 

III. Powers and Methods of the Bureaux in collecting 
Statistics. 

Equally important in judging of the sincerity of the legisla- 
tures in establishing such bureaux, and the efficiency of the 
chiefs in conducting them, are the powers which the law confers 
on the bureaux of gathering information, and the methods 
employed by the chiefs in collecting their information. An 
investigation into the powers and methods of the bureaux will 
enable us to judge if their reports have any claim to complete- 
ness or to accuracy. 

The powers of the bureaux are those commonly given to 
legislative committees of investigation ; viz., power to send for 
persons and papers, and to examine witnesses under oath ; and 
said witnesses are paid the same fees as witnesses before higher 
courts. Such is the provision in Massachusetts. Where such 
a general grant was made, it seems that it conferred but very 
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little power. In Massachusetts, the attorney-general gave it 
as his opinion : (1) That the bureau has no power, as such, to 
administer an oath (this difficulty was overcome by commis- 
sioning the chief as a justice of the peace). (2) The bureau 
has no authority to take depositions. It may send for persons 
and papers, but it has no power to compel attendance. (3) It 
may examine witnesses under oath, but can pay only $1.25 per 
day as fees, and four cents per mile to and from the office. 1 
Other bureaux have similar powers. The New Jersey bureau 
has simply power to examine witnesses under oath; and the 
Ohio bureau has power to send for persons and papers, and to 
examine witnesses under oath, but for this purpose persons are 
not required to leave the vicinity of their residence or place of 
business. 2 In New York, the provision is similar to the one 
in Massachusetts, but a little more extensive : 

The bureau shall have power to send for persons and papers, examine 
witnesses under oath, take depositions, depute any uninterested person 
to serve subpoenas upon witnesses, who shall be paid the same fees as 
witnesses before a county court ; but for this purpose persons are not 
required to leave the vicinity of their residence or place of business. 
And no witness shall, against his will, be compelled to answer any ques- 
tion respecting his private affairs. 8 

The Iowa bureau has power to subpoena and to examine wit- 
nesses under oath, and enforce their attendance to the same 
extent as a justice of the peace. 4 Some states provide a penalty 
for refusal of persons to answer questions. Thus, in Pennsyl- 
vania, there is a fine of $100 for any corporation, firm, or indi- 
vidual, who shall within thirty days refuse or neglect to answer 
questions by circular or upon personal application, or refuse to 
obey a subpoena and give testimony. 5 Missouri provides a fine 
of #25 to #100; Wisconsin a fine of #10 per day for delay 
beyond the time prescribed ; Michigan makes it felony to tes- 
tify falsely before the commissioner, punishable with imprison- 
ment not more than five years; California provides that any 

1 Mass. Rep. 1876, p. 311. 4 Iowa Rep. 1885, p. 10. 

2 See Convention, 1883, p. 25. 5 Penn. Rep. 1882-3. 

3 See ibid. p. 35. 
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person impeding or hindering the commissioner shall be fined 
from $10 to $50, or imprisoned seven to thirty days ; Kansas 
provides a fine of $50. A few of the states give additional 
powers to the bureaux. Thus, Michigan compels clerks of coun- 
ties to distribute the blanks for the commissioner, and asses- 
sors and supervisors to fill them out. California and Missouri 
compel all state officers to make the returns required by the 
commissioner. Finally in Missouri, Wisconsin, Kansas, and 
California, the commissioners have free access to all places of 
labor in accordance with their function as factory inspectors. 
Illinois has conferred by statute no such powers as those 
enumerated above on its labor bureau. It has no power to 
summon witnesses or administer oaths or to call upon county 
or local officials for returns. It is dependent entirely on volun- 
tary testimony. Maryland gives its commissioner no power in 
the statute creating the bureau. In fact, it seems that in the 
majority of cases, the bureaux are dependent on voluntary 
testimony. In Illinois it is entirely so. In Massachusetts, 
Ohio, New Jersey, and New York, no penalty is attached to 
refusal to answer returns ; and, from the general tone of the 
reports from other states, it may well be doubted if the 
penalties are enforced. The powers granted to most of the 
bureaux are insufficient for complete statistical investigation. 
On the other hand, it does not seem probable that more exten- 
sive powers could be enforced. The bureaux are dependent 
more and more on the good will of the employers of labor for 
their information. 

There are two methods of investigation. The first is by 
sending out circular blanks, to be filled in by individuals ; the 
second is by personal investigation by the chief of the bureau, 
or by agents. The first is the cheaper, and is resorted to by 
bureaux where the funds are small. The results are generally 
found to be lacking in completeness, owing to unwillingness or 
negligence of persons in answering. 

The Massachusetts bureau started out with the circular-blank 
method, but has since almost entirely abandoned it. In 1 874, 
of 342 school boards addressed, 206 replied ; but of the answers 
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very few were definite in their statements. A schedule of 
simple, easily answered inquiries was sent to 1530 clergymen, 
who were deemed better qualified to answer such questions 
than men in almost any other position in life ; and yet only 544, 
or 35 per cent, answered. 1 In 1878 the Massachusetts bureau 
tried to get information from working-men themselves. It 
prepared blanks, sent notices to newspapers, and sent out 5000 
circulars to working-men, requesting them to send postal card 
for blank to be filled. The bureau received 638 requests for 
blanks. Out of this number 272 were returned, 42 so imper- 
fectly filled out as to be useless ; so that the result of all this 
effort was 230 replies. 2 Pennsylvania still adheres to the 
circular-blank method, and believes it to be satisfactory. In 
1882, of 11,765 blanks issued to employers, 10,385 were re- 
turned filled. 400 blanks were, in addition, issued to em- 
ployees. Ohio relies mainly on blanks, but finds them entirely 
unsatisfactory. In 1882, out of 4707 issued, only 1685 were 
returned. In New Jersey blanks have been used, but they 
have proven to be so unsatisfactory that the bureau is to have 
recourse to agents. New Jersey has also returns from city, 
township and county officers. The Illinois bureau employs 
blanks, but will employ agents in future, so far as it can afford 
them. The Missouri bureau employs blanks to save expense. 
Iowa sent 600 circulars to work-women, and 16 were returned. 
The other bureaux use circular blanks for the most part. Cali- 
fornia sends circular blanks to be filled out by assessors of 
counties. In 1883, only three returns could be used out of 
fifty-two counties. 3 The testimony seems to be against the 
method of employing circular blanks, and in favor of employ- 
ing agents. The convention of 1884 declared against circular 
blanks, and recommended the employment of special agents for 
special inquiries. 4 

The dissatisfaction expressed by the majority of the bureaux 
with the method which they are nevertheless compelled to 
pursue, of gathering information by voluntary circulars, is a 

1 Mass. Rep. 1879, p. 99. 3 Cal. Rep. 1884, p. 102. 

2 Mass. Rep. 1876, p. 315. 4 Proceedings, p. 5. 
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most serious reflection on the value of the results obtained. 
Where such a small percentage is returned as in Ohio, it must 
make the reports of the bureau of no particular value. Where 
the returns are voluntary, it is not probable that much care will 
be taken to fill out the blanks and return them. On the other 
hand, the infliction of a penalty for non-return, or false return, 
is difficult and inexpedient, for it awakens great hostility. The 
only remedy for this state of affairs (which exists all over the 
world) is, in the first place, to awaken a greater public interest 
in the matter. This can only be done by an intelligent chief, 
who can make his investigations of general interest. Or, in the 
second place, the work of labor bureaux may take on the form 
of investigations, by experts, of particular questions connected 
with labor. This is the so-called method by special agents. 
For instance, take the question of tenement houses in our 
large cities. A general circular to owners of tenement houses 
would perhaps receive no answer; but an agent might go 
from house to house in the worst district of a city, and inves- 
tigate how many families live in a room, the general sanitary 
condition of the house, sewerage, water-supply, etc. Such an 
agent should be clothed with powers to enter such houses and 
make such and such inquiries. All investigations of the social 
condition of the laboring class must be made in this way. 
False statements will be made on paper when they would not 
be made if face to face with the inquirer; and answers will 
be made to direct inquiry when no effort would be made to 
fill out a blank. 

It seems probable that for the present the work of labor 
bureaux should take this form of investigation by special 
agents. It seems probable, also, that the power given to chiefs 
of bureaux to summon witnesses might be used to inquire into 
special questions, such as the causes of a particular strike, in 
the same way that so many valuable inquiries of parliamentary 
commissions have been made in England. 

Purely statistical inquiries of an extensive nature, it does not 
seem possible to us that these bureaux can successfully con- 
duct. They require an extended administrative organization, 
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which we in this country do not possess. The question of 
labor is at the best a very difficult one to investigate, and even 
in so highly an administratively organized country as Prussia, 
attempts to investigate it have met with but indifferent success. 
With the meagre organization and small financial resources at 
the command of our bureaux, it is folly for them to attempt 
extensive statistical investigations. 

We have now shown that these labor bureaux have insufficient 
financial resources, that their powers are not extensive, and 
their methods defective. These are the general criteria by 
which to judge of the probable value of their reports. 

We will now turn to a critical examination of some of their 
results, in order to test still further their methods and determine 
if they give us any trustworthy information as to the condition 
of American labor. 



IV. The Wages of American Labor. 

The most obvious question that presents itself in the statistics 
of labor is that of wages. Accordingly, we find almost all the 
bureaux carrying on investigations with the object of ascertaining 
the rate of wages. 

It is needless to say that the question of wages and earnings 
is one of very great importance in political economy and politics. 
It is the life question of ninety per cent of the population. 
It is the question an answer to which is necessary in order to 
answer those two other questions which are being constantly 
put ; namely, is the laboring man in America better off than 
the laboring man in Europe, and is the laboring man in America 
as well off as he ought to be — this ought having various sig- 
nifications according to the sentiment of the inquirer ; meaning 
sometimes, does he get a fair share of the product to which 
his labor contributes ; meaning sometimes vaguely, do his wages 
allow him to live in decency and comfort according to modern 
notions of decency and comfort. In other words, wages or 
earnings are the first and most important item in determining 
what we may call the " condition of the laboring class." 
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But although many recognize the desirability of statistics of 
wages, few people realize the difficulty of obtaining them. In 
the first place there are three distinct investigations which must 
be carried on before our statistics of wages are of any value. 
The first is the inquiry, what are the wages or earnings ; the 
second is, what are the prices of the commodities which the 
laborer consumes, or the cost of living ; and the third is, in what 
proportion are the wages applied to meeting the different items 
in this cost of living. Each of these questions has its peculiar 
difficulties when one attempts to answer it. Take for instance 
the answer to the first question, wages or earnings. The great 
majority of laborers are now paid by the day, so that the most 
convenient form of answering the question of wages is to give 
the day-wages. But in some trades men work only a portion of 
the year ; in others they may be thrown out of work at any 
time ; in many they are forced to be idle part of the year ; in 
all there are days lost from sickness and accident, and this loss 
is not the same in different trades. From the day's wages it is 
impossible to arrive at the year's earnings ; and the same remark 
is true of weekly wages, and even of monthly. If workingmen 
kept accurate accounts of income and expenditures, we might 
apply to them and get the actual annual earnings, which would 
give us a notion of the actual income of the working class for a 
certain period. Even then it might be a time of commercial 
depression, and the actual earnings be a false index of the gen- 
eral earnings — even more false than the day's wages. 

Again, the wage-receiving class falls into three great bodies, 
men, women, and children, which of course receive different rates 
of wages. The distinction of sex is one easily drawn, but that 
between grown persons and children is not so easy to make. In 
England the factory acts give them an official classification into 
adults, young persons, and children ; but factory laws are not 
very common in this country, or at least not commonly ob- 
served, so that very few returns from manufacturers or employ- 
ers of labor would be homogeneous in this respect. It is evi- 
dent, however, that in answering the question, what are wages, 
we must have some sort of classification, and not mix up wages 
of men, women, and children. 
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Again, the laboring class is employed in many different occu- 
pations, requiring varying degrees of skill and strength. An 
average rate of wages has a good deal the same doubtful value 
as an average income of a millionaire and a hundred of his 
employees ; it represents neither one thing nor another. Such 
an average is a mere abstraction ; it is not typical of anything. 
Our only resource here is to group the laborers by employments 
and occupations, and get the average wages for men in the same 
occupation. By occupation here we mean the particular work 
to which the individual operative is assigned ; as, for instance, 
the subdivisions of employments in manufacturing shoes. It is 
only by this means that we can get tables that will convey exact 
information, or that will be at all instructive when compared 
with other countries. To make such tables as these is a very 
laborious and difficult task — one requiring a good deal of techni- 
cal knowledge and exact returns from employers or laborers, 
not mere guesses as to what wages are on the average. 

These are the principal difficulties in answering the question, 
what are the wages or earnings of the laboring class in any com- 
munity. Other minor difficulties may be passed over, such as 
whether the laborer is paid in cash or in truck ; is paid weekly 
or monthly ; whether the wages are in addition to board as they 
are in some employments, or exclusive of board. 

The second question as to the cost of living is equally impor- 
tant with the first question as to wages or earnings, and is also 
difficult to answer. Cost of living means food, clothing and 
shelter ; and the question is, how far will the wages of the laborer 
go, in providing him with food, clothing and shelter. As regards 
food and clothing, we must get statistics of the prices of these 
articles — no very easy matter when we consider that we want 
not the wholesale but the retail prices ; that prices vary in city, 
town, and village ; and that we want the prices of those qualities 
which the workingman consumes. Differences in quality make 
themselves especially felt, when international comparison is at- 
tempted, for the whole well-being of the working class in one 
country over the corresponding class in another country may 
consist simply in the quality of the articles they consume. The 
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question of rent (the third item in cost of living) is especially 
difficult to solve, because high and low rent depend on the situa- 
tion and character of the tenement, which it is impossible to get 
at statistically. We can get the number of rooms occupied 
by each family ; but that is about all we can do by statistics. 
International comparison is very difficult on this account. 

Finally, we must adjust the wages to the cost of living; that 
is, determine what proportion of the income of the laborer is de- 
voted to payment of rent, what proportion to subsistence, what 
proportion to clothing, and so on. It is of course true that these 
proportions depend first of all on prices and on rent, for where 
rents are high a larger portion of the laborer's wages will be 
consumed in paying rent than where rents are low. But any 
change in rent or prices will have a greater or less effect in 
proportion as the part of the laborer's income devoted to that 
expenditure is great or small. For instance, a rise in the price 
of wine might not affect him at all, while a rise in the price of 
beer would. Again, the proportions depend on other things, as 
on climate, since this determines the amount of fuel, the style 
of house, quantity of clothing, etc. 

When we consider all these things, we see what a difficult 
question it is which we have to answer : What is the condi- 
tion of the laboring class as regards earnings, and what will 
these earnings buy of the necessaries of life ? 

I propose now to run through these reports and determine how 
far these investigations have recognized the difficulties mentioned 
above, how far they have overcome them, and what information 
they are able to give us as to the earnings of the laboring class 
in America. 

In regard to the methods of securing this particular informa- 
tion, the general remarks already made will apply. Some of 
the investigations are already vitiated by the method employed. 
The methods are as follows : (i) Circulars to county officers, 
asking for information as to the rate of wages. This method 
is generally ineffective, because the officers will not take the 
trouble to make returns, and there is no method of verifying the 
returns when made. (2) Circular blanks by mail to all em- 
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ployers, asking the number of employees and the average rate of 
wages paid. This method is not generally successful, owing to 
the indifference or suspicion of the employer. (3) Circular blanks 
by mail to employees. This also is generally unsuccessful, be- 
cause only a few answer, and these incompletely. One suspects 
also that it is the more intelligent, the better off, who answer, 
and not the ignorant and poorer ; so that the returns are not a 
fair index of real wages. (4) Personal application to employers 
to inspect their pay-rolls. This is undoubtedly the best method, 
for we get actual wages paid, number of days lost, etc. ; but it is 
very laborious, and sometimes employers are not willing to open 
their pay-rolls to inspection. (5) Personal canvass of working- 
men by agents of the bureau, who give them blanks to fill out, 
and assist them in filling them out. When the fourth method is 
unavailable, this seems the only method to pursue. Very much 
depends upon the skill and ability of the agent, and the bureau 
must rigorously examine and reject all blanks that are suspicious 
in the character of their replies. (6) From trades-unions and 
labor organizations. It would seem as if these organizations were 
well fitted to gather from their members just such information 
as is wanted ; but none of the bureaux have as yet availed them- 
selves of such help. 

With these criteria of methods of getting information, and 
the knowledge of what is required to answer the wages question, 
we can readily judge of the value of these investigations. I 
regret to say that we must reject by far the larger number of 
them as practically worthless. We can dispose of these very 
rapidly. 

The New York, Connecticut, Maryland, Kansas, and Wash- 
ington bureaux have as yet made no investigation of wages. 
The following bureaux employ defective methods. Those in 
Indiana and California depend on the first method, returns from 
county officers. Such returns are not statistics ; they are mere 
guesses on the part of probably incompetent persons, with 
no means of controlling them. Those in Wisconsin, Missouri, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Iowa rely on the circular-blank method. 
In Ohio, only 40 per cent of the circulars are returned ; in 
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Wisconsin, only 50 per cent ; and in Missouri, returns from 
employers were too incomplete to publish. In none of these 
states is any attempt made to classify the laborers scientifically, 
or to get at the cost of living. None of these returns can be 
said to be of any value. 

We have thus disposed of twelve bureaux. They have either 
made no efforts at all to get statistics of wages, or their attempts 
have been entirely crude and insignificant. The remaining four 
have made efforts, and published returns which are much more 
elaborate and pretentious than any of the above. Have they 
come any nearer solving the question, what are the real wages 
of American labor ? 

The New Jersey bureau has made elaborate returns of wages 
in its last three reports. In the report for 1 884 more than two 
hundred pages of detailed statistics were published. These 
returns were made by working-men, and by employers. The 
working-men (returns for about nine hundred are collated in the 
summary) returned the number of hours employed daily ; earn- 
ings, weekly or monthly ; actual annual income ; number of 
days lost, and cause ; number in family ; number working for 
wages ; and cost of living. So also employers returned, for 
3718 of their employees, number of men, women, boys, girls, 
apprentices ; piece-workers and time-workers ; highest, lowest, 
and average weekly wages ; average annual earnings of each 
class of employees for one year. It seems as if we had here 
some valuable statistics of the wages of American labor, and 
the cost of living. A very slight consideration will dispel this 
illusion. In the first place, some of the returns are such round 
numbers that it is at once apparent that they are not based on 
any actual records, but are only estimates. Such are the work- 
ing-men's returns of earnings from July 1, 1883, to July 1, 1884. 
These are always round numbers like $600, or $1000. Such 
are the employer's returns of annual earnings of employees. 
Such are the workmen's returns of cost of living, always in 
round numbers, evidently not based on actual expenditure. 
These may be statistics of the opinions of experts on these 
matters, but they are not statistics of actual wages, or actual 
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cost of living. The fundamental returns are not accurate. It 
may be added, that the returns are not numerous enough to 
base reliable statistics of wages on; and they are not collated 
or compared with the cost of living in such a way as to throw 
very much light on the actual condition of the working-men of 
New Jersey. These returns have no scientific value in solving 
the question of wages. 

The Michigan bureau collected in 1885 statistics of wages, 
by means of postal cards, from 11,439 men receiving daily, 
weekly or monthly wages. The method is not a good one ; but 
the method of arranging and collating is very good. Not only 
are the average wages given, but the men are classified accord- 
ing to the rate they get, as in the following table. 1 



Daily Rates. 


Number of Per- 
sons Receiving. 


Average 
Daily Wages. 


From $3.15 to $7.00 both inclusive . . . 
" 2.50 to 3.00 " " ... 
" 2.10 to 2.35 " " ... 
" 1.00 to 2.00 " " ... 
*' .25 to .90 " " ... 


144 

7'3 

344 

5>572 

166 


#3-82+ 

2.66+ 

2.24+ 

1.60+ 

.69+ 




6,939 


1.77 



I shall have something to say hereafter as to the value of 
combining with the average wages the number of persons in 
groups above and below the average. 2 Suffice it to say here, 
that the Michigan method of classification is a correct one so 
far as it goes. What we want now is more extensive statistics, 
classification by occupations, and then statistics of prices and 
of the different items in working-men's expense accounts. The 
Michigan bureau is on the right track, and deserves praise for 
what it has done ; only its statistics are as yet too incomplete to 
be of much value. 

The Illinois bureau has made a very notable effort to deter- 
mine the earnings of laborers, the prices of commodities, and 
how earnings are spent. Discarding the circular-blank method, 



1 Mich. Rep. 1885, p. 220. 



3 See/orfp. 80. 
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it sent out its agents and induced working-men to fill out blanks 
under the direction and with the aid, when necessary, of these 
agents. After rejecting doubtful and imperfect returns, there 
were 2129 families, numbering 9834 persons, living in 51 differ- 
ent towns, and engaged in 163 occupations, for whom returns 
were given. The average earnings of heads of families varied 
from $210 to $1608, averaging $525.27, which, by the earnings 
of the rest of the family, was increased to jSsSS. 1 The average 
expenses of families was #507.56, of which amount 42 per cent 
was for food, 23 per cent for rent and fuel, 21 per cent for 
clothing, and the remainder for miscellaneous purposes. 2 The 
prices of the chief commodities are also given. The report 
declares that 24 per cent of the Illinois workmen fail to make 
a living ; 9 per cent barely make both ends meet ; 67 per cent 
have a surplus. This effort of the Illinois bureau is in many 
respects admirable. It has been conducted with great indus- 
try, and the returns are analyzed and commented upon with 
a good deal of skill and talent. Nevertheless, they are not 
complete enough to be satisfactory. A close examination of 
the individual returns show them to be so divergent, that only 
a very large number of returns could give any trustworthy aver- 
age. Again, the number in each trade (2129 returns for 163 
trades ; i.e., 13 for each trade) is so small, that it cannot be 
taken as a safe basis of average. The averages for each trade, 
too, are gained from an arbitrary number of cases, without re- 
gard to the actual number of men in different branches of the 
trade. Thus, under the head of building trades we find 46 
bricklayers and 3 hod-carriers ; while it is at once evident that 
an average drawn from such figures would not be a true average 
wages for the building trade, unless the number of bricklayers 
and hod-carriers is really in that proportion. In short, the Illi- 
nois bureau needs to extend its observations more widely, class- 
ify its occupations more accurately, and draw its averages more 
scientifically. 

We turn finally to the Massachusetts bureau. This bureau 
enjoys the highest reputation of any of the bureaux, especially 

1 111. Rep. 1884, p. 263. 2 Ibid. p. 336. 
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in all investigations concerning wages. The Illinois secretary 
refers to the Massachusetts returns as constituting the best 
product of statistical inquiry on this subject. 1 Its reports have 
a wide circulation, both in this country and in Europe; and 
any conclusion reached in them will be accepted with a good 
deal of confidence. This reputation is deserved. We have no 
bureau of labor statistics in this country that has done such an 
amount of good work. Its chief, Mr. Carroll D. Wright, has 
an international reputation, and is perhaps the highest authority 
in this country on all questions connected with statistics of 
labor. It will, therefore, repay us to examine carefully whatever 
investigations the Massachusetts bureau has made in regard to 
the statistics of wages. 

The Massachusetts bureau has made repeated investigations 
in regard to wages. These are found in the reports for 1874, 
1876, 1879, 1882, 1883, and, the most comprehensive of all, in 
1884. This last investigation comprises three parts: compara- 
tive wages, 1 883, Massachusetts and Great Britain ; comparative 
wages, 1 860-1 883, Massachusetts and Great Britain; compara- 
tive prices and cost of living, 1 860-1 883, Massachusetts and 
Great Britain. The statistics are very elaborate, occupying no 
less than 330 pages of the report. The conclusions arrived at 
are very definite, and are expressed in exact figures ; viz., that 
the Massachusetts workman receives 62 per cent more wages 
than the British, and, taking into account rents and the cost of 
living, is 42 per cent better off. The report excited wide-spread 
interest, both in this country and in Europe ; and the edition 
was exhausted in a very few days. There was such a demand 
for it that the bureau has found it expedient to reprint the prin- 
cipal part of it in the report for 1885. No modifications are 
made in this second edition ; so I presume the report and its 
conclusions have been accepted without dissent everywhere. 
The bureau evidently regards this as a crowning effort ; for it 
announces that it will now turn its energies in other directions, 
gathering only sufficient wage statistics from year to year to 
keep up the record of fluctuation in wages for Massachusetts. 2 

1 111. Rep. p. 345. » Rep. 185, p. 106. 
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Such being the importance of this investigation, we now turn 
to a critical examination of it. The object of the investigation 
was to compare the wages of Massachusetts working-men with 
those of Great Britain. It is evident, however, that the correct- 
ness of this comparison depends upon the correctness of the 
figures representing the wages for Massachusetts and Great 
Britain respectively. If these figures are incorrect or untrust- 
worthy, then the whole comparison falls to the ground. I pro- 
pose now to test the trustworthiness of the figures representing 
the Massachusetts wages. The Massachusetts bureau gathered 
its information through personal agents from original sources 
(meaning by original sources the pay-rolls of great manufactur- 
ing establishments, the official wage list agreed upon in England 
between trade societies and employers) and from other reliable 
sources. In Massachusetts, pay-rolls of 210 establishments 
furnished the wages. 1 The investigation covered 24 industries, 
which represented 75 per cent of the total industrial product 
of Massachusetts. 

It was not attempted to get the actual wages of all the labor- 
ers employed, but only of about ten per cent in each industry, 
enough to be representative. Thus wages were obtained of 
about 35,902 out of 279,202 employees (12.86 percent). 2 Elabo- 
rate tables are made out of the returns from each industry, in 
which are entered the number of workmen doing each kind of 
work (for instance, in cotton goods, spinners, weavers, carders, 
etc.), with their weekly wages. Each separate return is entered 
by itself, and each group is distinguished into men, women, 
young persons, boys, and girls. Each group is further desig- 
nated according as the wages are actual average wages, are 
exceptionally high or low, are paid by the day or by the piece. 
All this is done by an ingenious system of lettering after each 
group. These are the original tables, on which all the others 
are based and by which the later ones can be verified. They 
are very elaborate, and are carried out into the minutest sub- 
divisions of occupations for each of the twenty-four industries. 
A specimen is as follows : 

1 Rep. 1884, p. 283. » Hid. p. 289. 
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COTTON GOODS. 



Occupations. 


Number. 


Weekly Wages. 


CARDING. 






Carders, titdac 


2 


#7-2° 


Carders, mdav 


18 


7.02 


Carders, wpav 


26 


6.66 


Carders' boys, cdac .... 


3 


3.60 


Card grinders, mdl .... 


12 


8.10 


Card grinders, mdh .... 


12 


9.00 



The first contraction means men, daily actual wages ; the 
second, men, daily average wages ; the third, women, piece- 
work, average wages ; the fourth, children, daily actual wages ; 
the fifth, men, daily low wages ; the sixth, men, daily high 
wages. 

These tables are of very great interest and value. The 
way in which they are elaborated, giving the exact employ- 
ment, distinguishing men, women, young persons, and children, 
showing whether the wages are actual or average wages, are 
unusually high or unusually low, day or piece, all this is admira- 
ble. It is safe to say that no such exhibit of the earnings of the 
working classes has ever before been made, either in this or any 
other country. It reveals on a large scale, and for over two 
hundred establishments, what has hitherto been known only 
to individual employers for their own establishment. That the 
Massachusetts bureau was able to accomplish this is a great 
proof of the efficiency with which it is conducted, and the 
confidence with which business men, who have given this infor- 
mation to it, must regard its chief, Mr. Wright. 

The question now is, can we combine these figures in such a 
way as to get an average wages ? This the Massachusetts 
bureau attempts to do. It first gets an average wages for 
employees in the same occupation (meaning by occupation, 
the sub-divisions, such as carding, card-grinding, etc.). For 
example : 
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Occupation. 


Number. 


Average Wages. 




46 
64 

17 


Ji7.11 
6.60 
302 



From this table are excluded cases of high and low wages. 

I believe these tables, also, to be of very great value. The 
individuals in each case belong to a homogeneous class, so that 
the average wages is somewhere near the actual wages of the 
men of the class. There is a good deal of margin, even here ; 
as among men carders there are : 

1 at #9.60 2 at #7.20 

1 at 9.30 18 at 7.02 

5 at 8.70 11 at 6.30 

1 at 8.10 4 at 6.00 

3 at 7-5° Average, $7.11 

There are considerable fluctuations, as one man gets $9. 60, 
i.e., #2.49 more per week than the average or 35 per cent 
above the average, and four men get $1.11 below the average 
which is a fluctuation of 1 8 per cent below. These are pretty 
wide limits, but the cases are not numerous. Twenty men out 
of forty-six, i.e., nearly one-half, get very near the average wages : 
viz., $7.20 and $7.02. Such an average we can get on with, 
and perhaps make use of. 

The Massachusetts bureau now goes on to form further aver- 
ages, with which we must deal much more cautiously. These 
are the average weekly wages paid to all men, the average 
weekly wages paid to all women, to all young persons, and 
to all children in each industry. This average must be viewed 
with great suspicion. For instance, the average weekly wages 
paid to all men in the cotton goods industry is $9.44. What 
does this average mean ? Of what is it composed ? It is made 
up of the wages of men in a great variety of occupations, from 
overseer down to teamster, occupations requiring very differ- 
ent degrees of skill and of strength. What does it show us ? 
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Are wages high or low in the cotton industry at $9.44 ? If we 
think of overseers, these wages are very low ; if we think of 
common truckmen, they are high. Actual examination shows 
this to be the case. The average wages paid to overseers was 
$30.00; the average wages paid lapmen was $6.00. That is, we 
have a variation of 317 per cent above, and of 63 per cent below 
the average. If you take wages of individuals instead of aver- 
age wages for occupations, the fluctuation will be still greater, 
some overseers receiving as high as $36.00. What shall we say 
to an average made up of such extremes ? The difficulty is, 
that such an average gives us no notion of what wages the 
mass of the men get. If this $30.00 aberration is an excep- 
tional case, and the $6.00 one also, the average $9.44 may be 
near the earnings of the men in the cotton goods industry. 
But one man at $30.00 influences the average about six times as 
much as a man at $6.00, so that, for every man at $30.00, 
there must be six at $6.oo. 1 If therefore there should happen 
to be a considerable number of men at $30.00, it would show 
that the average $9.44 was much too high for the mass of work- 
men ; in other words, that it was no true average. 

A familiar illustration or two will make my meaning clear. 
I make a statement that the average age of my friends is 
20 years. What impression do I wish to convey ? The im- 
pression of course that most of my friends are in the neigh- 
borhood of 20 years of age. If now my friends are 18, 19, 20, 
21, and 22 years of age, the average 20 is a useful and true 
expression. If however they are 10, 15, 20, 25, and 30, it is 
less useful ; and if they are four of them 10 years old, and one 
of them 60, the average 20 is still numerically correct, but it is 
absurd and untruthful in the impression it gives. The average 
age of my college class on graduation was 22 years and 6 
months, but the majority of the men were not more than 
21. If, when W. H. Vanderbilt was president of the New York 

1 I at #30.00 = $30.00. 

6 at 6.00 = 36.00. 

7 = $66.00. 
Average = #9.43. 
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Central Railroad, we had obtained from statistics the average 
wealth of all persons employed by the company in its Forty- 
Second Street station, of what value would it have been? 
This is the trouble with this average wages of men employed 
in the cotton goods industry ; it embraces men of too widely 
divergent economic condition. 

This case of the cotton goods industry is not an isolated case. 
Out of the twenty-four industries for which returns are made, 
there are six other cases as bad or worse than that of cotton 
goods. The worst case is that of worsted goods, where the 
average wages are #8.82 for men ; the highest for any occu- 
pation being $38.40, and the lowest $3.00. This shows a fluc- 
tuation of 336 per cent above and 66 per cent below. This 
must, of course, be an exceptional case, as the $3.00 for men 
shows. Careful examination shows that in all cases except 
three (out of twenty-four), the average wages are nearer the 
lowest wages received than the highest, which shows that the 
average is higher than the majority of the men get. For, the 
highest wages being further off from the average than the 
lowest, each single individual above exerts more influence 
than one below ; i.e., there must be a larger number below 
than above. The result of this is that it vitiates the average 
figures for each occupation, and vitiates any comparison be- 
tween occupations. The average wages for men in cotton 
goods is $9.44 ; but if I took a hundred men in the cotton 
goods industry, I could not tell how many men were actually 
receiving those wages. A majority may be above that, i.e., 
considerably better off than the average indicates ; more prob- 
ably a majority are below that, i.e., considerably worse off than 
the average indicates. Again, the average weekly wages for 
men in worsted goods is $8.82. Are a majority of these men 
worse off than those in cotton goods ? You cannot say. As 
we have just seen, there is an abnormal case of low wages in 
worsted goods, which may bring the average down so that it 
is in reality too low. 

So much for the average wages of men in each industry. 
What I have said in regard to men would apply also to the 
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average wages of women, of young persons, and of children, but 
with less force, because their wages vary less. There are no 
overseers among them, and they have less variety in occupation. 

We come now to a second average, even more suspicious 
than this first one. In the preceding case we had the average 
weekly wages of men, of women, of young persons, and of 
children, separately. 1 The bureau combines these, and gets 
the average wages of all employees in each occupation ; for 
instance, in cotton goods it is $6.45. This average is of abso- 
lutely no value. It represents nothing in the world. It is much 
too high for children and young persons, and too low for men. 
It is an average whose fluctuations are from $30 on one side 
(highest average wages paid to men in any occupation) down to 
$1.89 on the other (lowest average wages paid to children in 
any occupation), i.e., 365 per cent above, and 70 per cent below. 

Any comparison on this plan between average wages in dif- 
ferent industries is entirely absurd, because they are high or 
low according to the number of women and children employed 
in each industry. For instance, we find the highest weekly wages 
is given in building trades ; viz. $14.99. But in looking at the 
detail tables we find that men only are employed in that trade, 
while in cotton goods the average $6.45 is made up from the 
wages of 1728 men, 4815 women, 460 young persons, and 508 
children. As a matter of course, wages would be higher in the 
former case than in the latter. Curiously enough Mr. Wright 
sees this himself, and acknowledges it later on in his report. 2 
But if the average is such an untrustworthy one, why does he 
spend so much labor in seeking it ? 

We have but one more average to present. The bureau aver- 
ages the average wages of all employees in all the twenty-four 
industries, resulting in an average weekly wages of $10.31 for 

1 In Cotton Goods. 

Average. Men, 1944- 

" Women, .... 5.90. 

" Young persons, . 4.30. 

" Children, . . . 3.28. 

2 Rep. 1884, p. 414. 
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all employees. 1 Of course, if our previous criticism was correct, 
this average is fallacious, because it rests on previous averages 
which are fallacious. It does not represent the wages either of 
men, of women, of young persons or of children. It does not 
represent the real wages in any single occupation, cotton goods 
or building trade or any other. It does not represent either 
skilled labor or unskilled, either overseers or common laborers. 
You can do nothing with it. It would vary from year to year 
according to the number of children employed in factories. If 
textile factories increased greatly, average wages would be 
decreased although every man in the community might be 
receiving the same wages as before. If you passed and enforced 
a strict factory law excluding children from factories, the aver- 
age wages would go up although every working-man might be 
receiving the same wages, and might even find it more difficult 
to support his family because the children no longer aided. 
Such an average gives you no basis for comparison with other 
places. Suppose we discover that average wages in Pennsyl- 
vania are the same as in Massachusetts, viz., $10.31 per week. 
What does that show ? That workmen are equally well paid in 
Pennsylvania and in Massachusetts ? Not at all. We know that 
in Massachusetts women and children are extensively employed, 
while in Pennsylvania, in great industries like the coal and iron 
industries, scarcely any women and children are employed. This 
difference in conditions vitiates any comparison of wages between 
the two states on the basis of the average weekly wages. 

Perhaps I have now shown sufficiently the fallacious character 
of these averages drawn by the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. This does not affect the validity of the original 
detailed tables. These, if they are taken, as they are said to 
be, from the actual pay-rolls of 210 establishments, are of very 
great value in forming a judgment concerning the wages received 
by American laborers. 

I propose now to point out where the Massachusetts bureau 
made its mistake in treating these original tables, and how the 
bureau, by regarding one or two well-known principles of statis- 

1 Rep. 1884, p. 305. 
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tical science, might have given us information of considerable 
value instead of these fictitious averages. 

In the first place, it is a principle of statistical science that 
where you are trying to get an average, the larger the number of 
individual cases the greater the value of the average ; for in a 
large number of cases the exceptional ones disappear or counter- 
balance each other. For instance, take the average duration of 
human life ; one of my friends may die at 60 and another at 40, 
giving an average of 50 ; but that average is of no value, because 
it rests on too small a foundation. If, however, I take a whole 
country during several years, and average the deaths and the 
population, I can arrive at an average expectation of life which 
will be of some value ; and, as a rule, the further I extend my 
observations the more reliable will be my result. I must, how- 
ever, take cases that are homogeneous, that belong to a class. 
What is a class depends on the purpose for which the statistics 
are to be used. If a life-insurance company is insuring healthy 
lives, it is of no use for it to extend its observations to the 
average duration of life among diseased men. It does not help 
the result ; it vitiates it. They are all men, but they are not all 
men of the class it is insuring. 

The application of this principle to these wage statistics is that 
we must rigidly separate wages of men, of women, of young per- 
sons, and of children. They do not belong to the same class ; 
they do not perform the same function. Men's wages generally 
support a family ; women's wages support single women or sup- 
plement a man's wages ; young persons' wages support gener- 
ally a single individual; children's wages go into the family 
receipts for what they are worth. These different wages do 
not belong to the same class, and hence must not be averaged. 

A second principle of statistical science is that an average 
may be a mere numerical average, or may be typical. In the 
first case it is a mere abstraction ; in the second case we mean 
that it actually shows about what the real condition of things is. 
I repeat my former illustration. The average age of my friends 
is 20. If my friends are one of 60 years and four of 10 years, 
my average is a mere numerical abstraction. If my friends are 
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1 8, 19, 20, 21 and 22, then the average is typical; my friends 
are really about that age. Statistical science protects itself 
against being deceived by these mere numerical averages, which 
are typical of nothing, in two ways. One is to attach to the 
average the extremes of fluctuation, e.g., average age 20, fluctua- 
tion to 19 below and 21 above, or fluctuation 5 per cent above 
and 5 per cent below. It makes no difference now how many 
friends I have ; I know they must all be near the age of 20. In 
the other case (average 20, one at 60 and four at 10 years ; fluc- 
tuation above, 200 per cent ; below, 50 per cent) I do not know 
anything about the ages of my friends. A second way is even 
more efficacious in controlling averages. This is, to give some 
indication of how many are above and how many are below. 
For instance, the average 20 may be reached by a combination 
of one at 60 and 20 at 18. I put it then in this way : average 
20, one at 60, 20 at 18. That shows me that, although the fluc- 
tuations are very great, yet my friends are most of them really 
in the neighborhood of 20 years. Or I may have a combination 
of this sort : one at 10, 20 at 18 and a half, and one at 60. The 
average is still 20, but I put in the fluctuations as follows : 

4J per cent of cases are 200 per cent above. 
4J " " " " 50 " below. 
91 " " " " 7J " " 

This shows me that my average is typical, for nine-tenths 
of the cases vary only seven and one-half per cent from the 
average. 

This is what the Massachusetts bureau ought to have done 
with the wages of men in each industry. It does give the 
highest and lowest rate of wages ; but it does not show how 
many individuals are above and how many below until it gets 
the average of all employees — men, women, and children — 
which is a false average to start with. 1 To illustrate my mean- 
ing, I have classified the men in the cotton industry. I reach 
a table of this sort : 

1 See Rep. 1884, p. 298. 
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23 per cent receive from $ 6.00 to $ 7.00 weekly. 

13.8 " " " 7.00 to 8.00 " 

12.7 " " " 8.00 to 9.00 " 

13.2 " " " 9.00 to 9.44 " 

7.9 " " " 9.44 to 10.00 " 

7.5 " " " 10.00 to 11.00 " 

5.4 " " " 11.00 to 12.00 " 

8.5 " " " 12.00 to 13.00 " 
2.4 " " " 13.00 to 14.00 " 

What I want to point out here is that, although the average 
wages for men is $9.44, 62.7 per cent receive less than the 
average, and that nearly one-fourth of the men receive wages 
very much below the average ; viz., $6 to $7. Therefore when 
you say that the average wages for men in the cotton goods 
industry is $9.44, you are conveying no notion of what the mass 
of men are really earning in that industry. What the bureau 
ought to have done, instead of figuring out an average wages 
for all men, is to have figured what proportion of men get suc- 
cessive rates of wages ; what proportion get $10, and so on. 
The bureau does attempt something of this sort, but does it 
for occupations rather than for individuals; i.e., bases it on a 
fallacious average. 1 

The conclusion, then, of our examination of the Massachu- 
setts report is as follows : The average wages for men in each 
industry is a fallacious one. The average wages for all em- 
ployees (men, women, and children) is absurd, because it con- 
fuses entirely different classes. The average wages for men in 
each industry is probably higher than the majority of men get, 
and ought to have been controlled by giving the number of 
men in each class above and below. 

The curse which accompanies these fictitious averages is that 
they are used for comparison with other countries, or with past 
periods. Thus the Massachusetts investigation gets an average 
weekly wages for laborers in the same industries in Great 
Britain, and shows that the wages of Massachusetts labor are 
62 per cent higher than those of English labor. People who 

1 Rep. 1884, p. 307. 
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read this report seize on this single number, 62 per cent, and 
look upon it as an established fact that wages are 62 per cent 
higher in Massachusetts than in Great Britain. Mr. Wright, 
the chief of the Massachusetts bureau, probably knows of how 
little exact value this return is ; but he seems to lend to it his 
authority, and that of his bureau, by publishing in italics (page 
302) as the result of his long statistical investigation : 

The general average weekly wage paid to employees in twenty-four 
manufacturing and mechanical industries in Massachusetts is 62+ per 
cent higher than the general average weekly wage paid in the same 
industries in Great Britain. 

I will not follow out the other combinations by which the 
Massachusetts bureau tries to show how much higher the wages 
in Massachusetts are than in Great Britain. I do not even 
dispute the fact that they are higher ; but I contend that the 
method by which these conclusions are reached is not scientific. 
In fact, I doubt very much if we can express in a single figure 
how much higher wages are in one country than in another. 
The only way we can form a judgment on such a question is to 
take the opinion of experts, without requiring them to give us 
exact figures. 

I shall pass over the second and third parts of the Massachu- 
setts bureau wage-returns without comment. The second part 
gives wages from i860 to 1883 in Massachusetts and Great 
Britain, and a similar result is reached, viz. ; that wages in 
Massachusetts are 77+ per cent higher than in Great Britain. 
The third part consists of prices of the necessaries of life, taken 
from retail price-lists of different stores. These returns we 
have no means of controlling, and there is every reason to sup- 
pose that they are correct. This same part has an interesting 
attempt to discover in what proportion wages are used to meet 
the different items in the cost of living. In this part, too, the 
bureau seems to be carried away by a passion for averages. 
Instead of contenting itself with the returns from nineteen fam- 
ilies in Massachusetts in 1883, it averages with them returns 
for Massachusetts in 1875, and returns for Prussia. The differ- 
ent items in the cost of living in Prussia can scarcely be the 
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same as in Massachusetts, so one does not see what is gained 
by averaging the two. 

We have thus concluded our survey of the efforts of these six- 
teen bureaux of labor statistics to investigate the earnings of 
American labor, the fundamental question of the labor problem. 
The results are at first glance disappointing. The greater num- 
ber of the investigations are inadequate. Only two of the 
bureaux seem to have made really systematic efforts to deter- 
mine the wages of the laboring class. Of these, the Illinois 
investigation seems to lack completeness and accuracy. It is 
an interesting exhibit of the earnings and expenditures of a 
large number of families belonging to the laboring class, but 
it cannot be taken as an answer to the question, what are the 
earnings of the laboring class. The Massachusetts investiga- 
tion seems to be much more complete and satisfactory. The 
method (from employers' pay-rolls) seems good. The classifica- 
tion also seems good, and gives us exact information. It does 
not include all occupations, because it was intended primarily 
for comparison with Great Britain. It might be extended to 
include other occupations, such as railroads, etc. The method 
could not include all laborers, because many do not have regu- 
lar trades or regular employment. Again, the averages are of 
doubtful value, because all such averages are of doubtful value. 
We cannot reduce the complex phenomena of human life to a 
single number or to a single sign. Such as they are, the Massa- 
chusetts returns still remain the best statistics we possess of 
the wages of American labor. Most of the bureaux are too 
inadequately fitted out to attempt any such investigation. It 
seems wisest for them to turn their attention to the investiga- 
tion of special problems which come up from time to time, 
such as the condition of a single class of workmen, or the cause 
of certain evils, such as strikes, etc. Confined to such unam- 
bitious work, these bureaux may do good. Undertaking wider 
investigations, for which their legal powers and financial re- 
sources are inadequate, they will be sure to fail. 

Richmond Mayo Smith. 



